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HE perſon whom royal authority has appointed to preſide 


as Prince and Director of his Academy, has thought it 


neceſſary, either for the inſtruction of the young ſtudents, 


Fncumbent upon him from his office, (but which of the two I ſhall 


take upon me to determine) to deliver annually upon. the diſtribu- 
n of the prizes, a diſcourſe upon the art of painting. 


he firſt which he favoured the public with, contains little more 


in general hints, addreſſed to the young ſtudents, for the regula- 
n of their conduct in the proſecution of. their ſtudies; at the ſame 


ne acquainting them, that royal protection and favour will thine 
on their happy endeavours. | 


Ille then tells them, that 7he arts have begun to travel, and that 


ir courſe has been obſerved to be weſtward. How happy then are we, 
having ſo excellent an inn provided for their reception? which we hope 
l be an inducement to them to make ſome ſtay in this country; for we 


W aſſure them, that nothing ſhall be wanting on our part, to make 


b 


s commodious and agreeable as poſſible: and leaſt the delicacy of 


ſc modiſh females ſhould be diſguſted, on a ſuppoſition of finding 


Ne but male attendants, we can aſſure them, there is a fer in the 


uſe, who will be happy to attend the Ladies, and fee that no con- 
iency be wanting to render their ſtay perfectly agreeable. 


His ſtyle is pleaſant, and conveys his ſentiments in an fy manner; 


t it ſhall be my object to enquire, w whether thoſe ſentiments are juſt, 
"IPA and 


©, 
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and how far they may 1 conducive to the inſtruction of. thoſe ſtuden. 
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over whom he is appointed to preſide. — — 
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I have examined theſe diſcourſes with attention and candour, and 1 
cannot helpdeclaring, that many principles therein laiddown, muſt have, 
as I ſhall endeavour to prove, inſtead of inftructing, the moſt perni- 
cious conſequences; a florid, eaſy ſtyle, tho' it has but little ſubſtance, 

nevertheleſs, and particularly to young and unexperienced minds, 1s 
often perſuaſive : In this light I conſider the author's of theſe diſcourſes, 
and whoever has been his faylor, proves himſelf, I think, (adopting | 
his own phraſe, and allowing fiyle, whether in 70s or colour, to 
be a power over materials) a maſter in his art, and is, I may ven- 
ture to affirm, more to be admired, for having adopted the bril/iancy 
of ſunſhine of Titian, if I may be allowed his metaphor, than if he 
had choſen that ſolemn twilight of the Bologneſe maſter, which he ha | 
ſo feelingly deſcribed, and which, I believe, no- body but W can þ 


underſtand. 


In his advice to the young ſtudents, he ſets out with inculcating, 4 
Aridct obedience to the rules of. art, as eftabliſhed by the practice of the great 
maſters; and that thoſe works of genius which have ſtood the teſt of 
N ages, ſhould be conſidered by them as objects of their imitation, ml 
| of their critciſm ; ſo far I perfectly agree with him, and further hel 
i ſays, that they adhere ſtrictly to the model, whether it be art or na- 
. | ture, that is placed before them ; this likewiſe I concelve to be of the 
! greateſt conſequence. 


It appears that hitherto he would be underſtood to mean the be 
J ginners only; but in addreſſing himſelf to thoſe who have made a fur. 
\ ther progreſs, we find they may be allowfd the liberty of ranging in i: 
h wider field, and expatiating at large, till the mind, warmed with its ow 
enthufiaflic fire, plays on the borders of the wildeſt extravagance. 


* — - © - * 


Let me aſk, what this flowery path of declamation leads to] 
whence it proceeds, and what it i to produce? The ancients, he tells 
ai 


| . 
us, and backs his authority with ſome names of antiquity,” produced. 
their works, not from the ſtudy of nature; ſhe; we are told; is imper- 
fe, but from a kind of poetical, enthuſiaſtic iliſpiration, of the ſame 
kind perhaps, but producing different effects, with that which the ſpi- 
air, properly warmed, diſplays in the Tabernacle. Pliny or Cicero 
probably knew no more of the ideas and manner of thinking of 


bPraxitiles and Phidiag than we can be ſuppoſed to do; the latter having 
lived near as many ages before the former, as we have after them. 


It is my deſign, therefore, to prove that this 1 ingenious artiſt js in- 
culcating doctrines, which he does not underſtand, and that ſuch a 
rhapſody of nonſenſe, can have no other effect than to confound and - 
iſlead the young artiſt, This enthuſiaſtic inſpiration which abounded 
Win the ſchools of ancient Greece, was admirably well adapted, I 
ake no doubt, to the genius and diſpoſition of thoſe people; for as 
heir ſubjects were for the moſt part, gods and divinities; ſo the means 
Wy which they were produced could not have been human, but divine ; 
Wor how can we ſuppoſe, that a mere mortal imagination, unaſſiſted | 
y ſupernatural powers, could ever have the audacity to attempt to ex- 
Wreſs a Jupiter armed with his thunder, ready to dart it on the rebel- 
ious giants, or an Apollo drawing his bow againſt the enormous Py- 
hon? To attain this the ſublime alone was not ſufficient, they were 
Wbliged to call in greater aids; and no doubt, had they lived in our 
ore modern days of ignorance and ſuperſtition, they would infallibly 
ave lain under the fame imputation with Poor Dr. Hanif: of deal- 
g with the DOT. 


na- 
thei * 
Allowing ho that the ancients produced tdi: pL. by inſpi- 
tion, let me aſk, (as there are various kinds) what fort of inſpira- 
Jon it was they had recourſe to? To me the flatulent appears the moſt 
robable; for we know that Flatus, that is wind, has a very extraor- 
Iinary power over the machinery of many bodies; for inſtance, what 
che uſe of a pair of bellows, unleſs inſpired ; the bagpipes the. * ? 
Did Hudibras, ali of inſpiration, ſays, that 


B denne Wind 


4k 
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| So that if matters ſtood thus (and it is moſt natural to ſuppoſe thay M 


#1.& 

Wind in the hippocondriacks pent, 

Proved a f--t if downward ſent; 

But if it upwards chance to fly, 4 
"Twas ſtraight new light and prophecy. 


in the days of Phidias, it muſt have been a matter of doubt, upon | 


the firſt emotions of the ſpirit, whether the artiſt ſhould produce a| 
.Tupiter or a Ft, 


Sir OBaDIan IWYLIGHT's Invocation to the Deities of Tate. 


Ve omnipotent Gods, who in Heaven preſide, 

Whoſe cares things immortal, and mortal divide, 

If above you've concerns that demand your attention, 

Give us leave for to aſk, with great condeſcenſion, 
That you'll ſend us a deputy here for a while, 

To inſpire our young lads, and teach em a ſtyle ; 
But if what I atk; and tis what we all want, 

ls a favour too great for your Godſhips to grant, 

Let me, who prejide in this very high flation, 

And am placed in this tub—for the good of the nation; 
Be filled with poez:cal flatulent fire, 


That with fancies ſublime the mind ſhall inſpire ; ; 
That beauty and grace to canvas ſhall give, 


And ſpight of detraction bid merit to live. 

And grant me both wit and diſcernment to ſhew, 
How the Mufes indulgent their favours beſtow, 
That if taſte and decorum together we join, 

Our works ſhall be thought not unworthy the Nine. 
But Nature's imperfect, by all 'tis confeſt, 

She's ſimple, ſhe's aukward,. ſhe wants to be dreſt 
In poetical fuſtian : be fhe mine to compleat ! 
From the crown of her head to the ſoles of her feet. 
To ſhew them how nature with art weill aſſiſt, 
How Venus herſelf before the was kiſt, 


171 


Made uſe of firange tricks, her complexion 1s mend, 
Such tricks as wwe know to perfeZion muſt tend, 

And which ye alone from Heaven can ſend. | 
But Phyllis this morning whom Nature has ſent, 
Wo'ut ſerve for a Venus, her knees are ſo bent, 
Her noſe muſt be half an inch ſhorter to make, 

A Model, which I or Ben Creole would take. 
Her boſom ſo fair, I vow and proteſt,. 

1 thought would have done before 'twas undreſt, 
Her arms to reduce them to Grecian dimenſions, 
Muſt give up all title to Engliſb pretenſions; 

Her ſhoulders are round, and thoſe haunches ſo ſleek, 
Are clumſy and thick, but we'll take off a ſteak. 
And when ſhe's compleated with exquiſite taſte, 
Pl add a ſmall trifle to P hyllis's waiſt. 


But to return; whatever ſhare inſpiration and enthuſiaſm may have 


1 ad in the productions of the ancient Greeks, it ſhall be my endeavour 


account for them upon other principles, principles more conſonant 


I > reaſon and common ſenſe ; I mean nature and fine taſte. Let us 


3 ut examine into. the hiſtory of the Greeks, and we ſhall find, that 
I ey enjoyed greater natural advantages both of body and mind, than 
Iny other people whatever; their perſons, both men and women, 
Pere endowed with all the beauty that the human form was capable 

their manner of life, modes of education, public exerciſes and 
3 nployments, gave the artiſt the moſt favourable opportunities of ſtu- 
ing and contemplating the human body, and that too in its 
I igheſt degree of perfection; the countenances even of the loweſt 
Weaſants were compoſed of the moſt beautiful features. Add to 
Wis their very gait and air, had fo. much. of dignity and. eaſe, that 
De mind perpetually habituated to what was truly beautiful and 
Wblime could not fail of producing the moſt exquiſite forms; artiſts 
Pus born and educated, no wonder their ſucceſs ſhould go hand in 
nd with their endeavours. They had beauty all round them, and 
every ſide, wherever they went, their ideas were never diverted 
from 


{8 ] 


ment were n upon the moſt * n of the e art.” 


It is rinnt then, that Nature was the ſihioo!' in which they ſtu- 
died ; to her, and to her alone were they indebted; their uncommon 


from this lovely object; ſtrangers to deformity, their taſte and judg- 1 


penetration and diſcernment taught them ow to ſelect and apply i 


theſe beauties to their greateſt advantage: under ſuch happy. eum 


ſtances, can we ſuppoſe they ſtood in need of further afliſtance ; Na- 
ture furniſhed them with examples; a conſtant emulation and deſire 
to excel, joined to the moſt conſummate judgment, brought to perfec- f J 


tion thoſe wonders which have ſtood the teſt of ages; and that very ; 


Nature, which in the earlieſt times, diffuſed itſelf with ſo much luſtre | 


amongſt the ancient Greeks, ſtill continues to ſhine with the ſame! 7 
force; and whoever has been at all converſant with the preſent race of 
theſe people, will find the ſame acuteneſs, the ſame beauty and dignity 


of countenance, the fame abilities that were ſo conſpicuous e! 4 


their illuſtrious anceſtors. 


Conſidering things in this light, we need be no longer at a loſs tt Z 
account for the ſublime character that is ſtampt upon all their works 


without having recourſe to inſpiration, enthuſiaſm, and God knowl 


what befides ; for our hero, had he been a cotemporary, perhaps, mighth 
have been told, that the Jupiter of Phidias, and the Venus of Praxi8 


tiles, were nothing more than portraits of their reſpective wife an # 


father; and that the Bacchus was the very picture of the landlord ol 


the Three Tuns at Rhodes. It is likewiſe evident that this beautjſf J 


which ſhines with ſo much force and luſtre amongſt the Greeks F 


diffuſes itſelf with fainter rays over the reſt of Europe; and Italy, ail 
it is neareſt in ſituation, ſeems to partake of the greateſt ſhare of thil 4 


bleſſing. The inhabitants of a great part of that country (and part! id 
cularly in the neighbourhood of Rome) are diſtinguiſhed by a certain 
air of duty that engages Be attention of every ſtranger ; may 1 


The richeſt ſails produce, if negleted, the rankeſt . Pietro 
a is a remarkable inſtance. of the truth of this; the rapidity of whoſe 
nius, not permiting him to ſtoop to the ſlaviſh drudgery of the art, 
t giving looſe to the whimſical caprices of a wild i imagination, was 
e only reaſon that prevented his ſhining with that luſtre in the annals 
painting, which ſuch a genius deſerved; and which, had it been 
Itivated by a proper ſtudy of nature, would have produced works 
the very firſt claſs ; be cautious then of diſguſting the young ſtu- 
nt, and alienating his mind from this object, for imperfe& as ſhe 
© Wrepreſented, the muſt be his guide and model. Inſpiration has long 
wr : o ceaſed, we muſt be contented to work with coarſer materials, or 
We we may aſſure ourſelves, that our productions will vaniſh, and 
like the baſeleſs fabrick of a viſion, leave not a wreck behind.” 


We are told, chat Pouſſin thought, „ that a particular attention to 
gt ouring Was an obſtacle to the ſtudent, in his progreſs to the great end 
294 defign of the art, and that he who attaches himſelf to this principal 
d, wi! acquire by practice a reaſonable good method of colouring. But 
t me aſk, why the author of theſe Diſcourſes has choſen to quote 
e practice of a man, who, tho' excellent in every other branch of 
ünting, has moſt evidently failed in that of colouring, more than per- 
aps any other of the great maſters? We find, in the courſe of theſe 
Wtures, that colouring may be ſtudied upon two principles, both very 
Wiicrent from each other, yet both producing their effect: the one as 
Ms che practice of the Bologneſe School, by reducing it to little more 
1 an Chiaro Oſcuro; the other as was that of Florence and Rome, 
1 ich conſiſted in ſtrong and unbroken colours, and which from their 
Pplicity, produced a grand manner. The former of theſe we will 
Wc the dingey, or ſub-fuſt; a term, which in my opinion, correſ- 
nds exactly to the idea he gives us of that manner, as I ſhall endea- 
Tal 4 ur to ſhew, and which explains perfeAly what he means by the 
+ 3 mn twylight of painting, which agreeing admirably with grave and 


uch 
+l I9uUS ſubjects, goes hand in hand with the artiſt, in diſpoſing the mind, 
i rcceive with awe and reverence, thoſe impreſſions, which ſcenes of 


Thi 


2 this. 


[ 10 3 
this kind may be ſuppoſed to ſtamp upon it. This (for, at the ſamilif 
time, we are to ſuppoſe he underſtands the other perfectly) is, as f 
may judge from his works, the ſtyle of colouring he has himſq 
adopted, and which, he muſt be allowed, to have carried to the high | 
degree of perfection. The latter, replete with monotony, (than whicif 
certainly nothing can be more ſimple) effects the mind, we may W | 
like the harmonious, unharmonic harmony of martial mufick, which, 

we are told by this ingenious artiſt, om its quick tranſitions, ſtrikes il 
mind, perhaps, more forcibly for their not being any union between then ? 
For this rouſes the ſoul, and tranſports it to the borders,of the wildeſt e ll 1 
travagance. The ideas thus warmed, are ripe for the ſublimeſt ſubjeali 
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] ſee no reaſon, then, for recommending to the young ſtudent 
Journey into Italy, when their views may be accompliſhed. to their f q 
tisfaction in their own country, and in their own metropolis 3 ; theſe tri 
great ſyſtems of colouring, being there practiſed i in the greateſt per 
tion, and according as the diſpoſition and genius of the ſtudents 11 
incline, he Himſelf can inſtruct them in the former, and the Hera 
Office diſplays the moſt perfect examples of the latter; both in their d 
| ferent natures, we find adapted to the great and capital path of pain 

ing—The Epic; for in this our ancient ſchool, the Epic, the nob li 
of all the paths of painting, may be ſtudied in its original perfection 
and we find, upon examination, their principles of colouring agreei 3 
exactly with thoſe, we are told, this branch of the art requires, a 
which likewiſe, the Florentine have happily excelled in ; both tha 
ſyſtems conſiſting of ſimple and unbroken colours, which produce a gri * 
and noble effett. And though the ideas of our ancient college, are oftelli 
times expreſſed in a dark and ſymbolical manner, yet we know, 1 
they always allude to ſome great. and intereſting event. This ſcho 
too delights in antiguity, but we find it not prejudiced, to the excluſil i 


of modern merit, and the atchievements of a ye/terday's pero, are il 
of being recorded in this celebrated gallery. - 1 


1 If 

This is the epic—this is the ſtyle by which we may ſuppoſe the in- 
f pired artiſts of antiquity acquired immortal reputation; who, knowing 
18 that fublimity was only to be expreſſed by ſimplicity, let the ſubject be 
he what it would, whether @ divinity for a temple, or a fign for an alehouſe, 
hie never loſt ſight of this great object. They knew, I make no doubt, from 

experience, that the delicacy and ſubtile variety of nature, as we have 
ſeen her preſumptuouſly attempted by Titian, Rubens, and our more mo- 
dern daubers, ſerved only to deſtroy the effect which painting was' in- 
tended to produce; and J am inclined to believe this, for we know, 
that in the early ages of theſe inſpired people, the art of colouring 
was practiſed upon the moſt ſimple principles, Black and white. How 
truly commendable then is he, who endeavours to bring back the de- 
luded moderns to primitive perfection? And may the laurels which this 
illuſtrious artiſt has ſo 'deſervedly acquired, prove excitements to the 
tender plants over whom he preſides! The invention and happy pro- 
greſs of letters too, which we have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing in general uſe 
in theſe preſent times, may likewiſe prove of the utmoſt conſequence 
to painters of this claſs ; for, by the help of theſe, their with may be 
fully accompliſhed, by following the method practiſed by an ingenious 
itinerant artiſt, who doubting the penetration of ſome of his admirers, 
had recourſe to the plain, but fimple ſtratagem, of writing under his. 
work, what he intended it ſhould repreſent ; as for inſtance, this is 
the fign of the Bear and Ragged Staff; this is the Bird in Hand, Sc. &c. 
This, tho” it could not inſpire us with any great idea of the artiſt's. 
merit, yet certainly it proved with what diffidence he exhibited his 
works to the public. 


an 
- 
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We muſt ſuppoſe that the Knight became ſtruck with the unharmo-- 
ic harmony, of the grand and fimple ftyle, (for as I have obſerved he 
rractices the ſab-fſt) from the moment that his 7ſpired foreboding 
mn mind, gave him intimations-of thoſe honours, which we have ſeen ſo: 
re Y deſervedly ſhowered upon him, and imitating the example of Philo- 

Peamen, the wiſe General, he determined not to be unprepared againſt 
the hour that chivalry was to come upon him; and it matters little 
In. 


[ #8 4 

in which ſchool of the celebrated college he eſtabliſhed his ideas, (for 
they all proceed upon the ſame) whether Garter principal, Clarencieux, 
or Norroy Kings of Arms, furniſhed him with he illuſtrious: badge, 
which muſt, whilſt living, add a luſtre to his other honours ; for without 
it honour is no honour, and which when dead, will remain to his poſ- 
terity, a monument of everlaſting glory. 


Let me adviſe him to follow the example of ſome eminent painters, 
who uſed for the benefit of their pupils, to hang up in their painting | 
room, a piece of their juvenile performance, by way of excitement; q 
and if he is ſo inclined, I can allure him, that the weſtern parts of | 
this kingdom, can furniſh him with as many ſpecimens of this kind | 
| as he pleaſes. And let me further intreat him, to add thereto a piece | | 

þ of his more modern performance; this ſhall have an effect of a differ- 
[is ent nature, this ſhall read a lecture of morality to his new born idols, I 
leſt, in the vanity of their hearts they ſhould exclaim, that even Solomon 


in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of us ; and we will ſubjoin there. : 
to, theſe true but humbling lines, | 


As ye are now, ſo once was I, 

As I am now, ſo ye ſhall be; 

For mortal things are doom'd to die, 
Therefore prepare to "ny me. 


Amuſing my lelf the other Py in a ſolitary ae. my ears were ol 
a ſudden ſaluted with the found of a very uncommon muſical intru-| 1 
ment; my curioſity led me to the place from whence it proceeded, I 1 
when to my ſurpriſe, I diſcovered * three men moving, in ſtrange i 3 
zaſucal habits, their countenances horribly aiftoried, and their geſtures ſi 
abſurdly ridiculous, that it was with difficulty I could refrain from f 
laughter . Theinftrument to which they moved (for it was not ame 4 
Fi was fo ſingular, that I was induced to make ſome inquiries about it; 
. the performer was, as I tound by his diſcourſe, not a regular bred mu- F 
 fecran, 3 


* Theſe were, as I found, the three principal dancers of the age. 


rover . e ena * re rhe: 


f 


ſelfintergęſted abuſe, and even his own works, ſhall be no more. 5 


[3 


fician, but one of thoſe kind of gentry, (tho! in 3 different path) that 


anſwers to what the Italians call a Garlatano, and we in plain Engliſh 
a quack, The infirument he called the Macgilp ; he ſaid it had wonder- 
ful powers, and that it had been in great vogue abort two centuries ago, 
but that no- body now but himſelf underflood its uſe ; that he had happily 
revived it, and he made no doubt, but that when he had ſpread its 
fame, every other inſtrument would fall before it. It immediately ſtruck 
me, that the martia/-mufic, which I have before mentioned, muſt have 
been produced by zhis inſtrument, and what confirms me in this opi- 
nion is, the effects attributed to that (which I was then ſo much at 
a loſs to account for) were exactly the fame as produced by this, viz. 
that of animating and rouſing the ſoul ; this was evident by the faces 
and geſtures of the dancers. The performer told me, that the infiru- 
ment had beſides this wonderful property, that thoſe who underſtood 


its powers, needed no other qualifications to become adepts in the art of 


dancing. I thought it all extreme ſtrange, and not being able to re- 


concile their principles to reaſon and common ſenſe, I ſhut the door 
and n my walk. 


But to return: we can't be ſurpriſed that a man, whoſe ideas of colour- 
ing are grounded upon twy- light and Chiaro Oſcuro ſhould cenſure the 
Venetian ſchool; but let me adviſe him to be cautious of advancing doc! 
trines ſo very oppoſite to every eſtabliſhed principle of nature and com- 
mon ſenſe ; let him be aware, that he is holding up a page that ſhall 
ſtand in judgment againſt him, when pr/vare prejudices, and all local, 


dQ. 5 


The bourtl Aſcourſe, which treats more Mirticolaty of colouring, 


ss full of the groſſeſt and moſt incoherent abſurdities, and had we not 


the evidence of his own practice, we ſhould ſuppoſe too ridiculous te 
be impoſed upon the-public; for ſhall a man who lays claim to the 
name of painter, dare to advance it as his opinion, that the effect pro- 
duced by the moſt conſummate harmony of colouring (for ſuch Teſteem 
the Venetian) ſerves to no other purpoſe than to fruſtrate the great end 

D pM: 


FW] 
of the art, which is, as he ſays, to animate and rouſe the ſoul; and 
that this ſchool of colouring, which has ſtood the teſt, and merited 
the approbation of ages, is totally incompatible with the principles of a 
perfect Painter; or that Titian would have painted better, had he painted 
worſe? He has gone further, and even recommended in this branch of 
the art, the example of a ſchool, whoſe principles of colouring (if 
they ever had any) are as diametrically oppoſite to truth and nature, as 
his doctrines are to reaſon and good ſenſe, I mean the Florentine; and 
fraught with theſe notions, he has even advanced, that the mind is per- 
haps more forcibly firuck by the want of union. This I grant poſſible; 
but in what manner is it ſtruck? as we may ſuppoſe it to be by the 
fight of any offenſive, diſagreeable object. And to his diſgrace, let him 
think it, that he is himſelf, (who, we are to look upon, as the guide 
and light of this academy) to be informed, by an obſcure, unknown ⁶ 
pen, that union and harmony (which I confider as ſynonimous terms) 
are the very eſſence and foul of painting; for, if there is harmony and 
union in propriety of action; if there is harmony and union in truth f ⁶ 
compoſition, and both are eſſentially neceſſary to the perfection of We 
painting; ſo let me aſſure him, that union and harmony of colours 
are as eſſential; and that without it, his productions will only reſemble 
the party- coloured jumble of a merry-andrew's coat. He is likewiſe 
to be informed, that union and harmony of ſound, are as neceſſary to 
produce the effect which muſick requires, and that without harmony, 
there can be no muſick; in the one inſtance the ear is the judge, in 
the other the eye; and as the want of it will offend in the one, ſo muſt 
it likewiſe in the other. What then does he mean by Twy-/;ght and 
Chiaro Oſcuro? What? but to enforce by it that practice he himſelf 
has adopted. Such doctrines can only proceed from a low groveling WW 
mind; a mind, that, as it is incapable of comprehending or reliſhing i 
all the different branches of the art, has recourſe to. the baſeſt of all 
ſtratagems, vilifying what it does not underſtand. A 


The LAME Bolagneſe, and LV enetian {chools, have each bad their | f 
ſeparate purſuits, and each may be ſaid to have excelled in them; and 
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as am confident that the Venetian would have drawn better, had they 
been able, ſoam I that the Romans and Bologneſe would have coloured 
better from the ſame motives. 


Raphael, Nui. chael Angels Titian, and the Caraee? s, the heads of the 
four great ſchools of painting, have acquired their reputation, each by 
their reſpective excellencies, all of them different from each other. Let 
us examine into the merits of theſe great maſters, and we ſhall find 
they have none of them arrived at the ſummit of perfection, which 
tho! indeed unattainable, yet is laudable to attempt, we ſhall then ſee 
IT that each in his ſeparate walk has contributed greatly towards it; and 
. tho unſucceſsful, they have, like 1 Dacten, greatly fallen. 


| I am not ideot enough to believe, that painting derives no luſtre 
) or advantage from the moſt conſummate harmony of colours, or that 
1 3 it is incompatible with the great end of the art; and I think that Titian, 
4 WW when he was reproved by Michael Angelo, for not deſigning better, 
p } might have retorted upon this great man, for not colouring better; he 
* 1 might even have gone further, and adviſed him to have introduced | 
8 ; gentlemen into his pictures, in ſtead of porters. The ideas of Michael! 
o il Angelo, were of the ſublimeſt kind, and he has ſometimes expreffed 
„„ them well; but ſurely that man is reprehenſible, who gives us 4 Her- 
in ales, when we ſhould have an Apollo. I am not inſenſible to the 


Noerits of this great maſter, I allow him all; I have ſtudied with care 
Ind attention his moſt capital work, (and indeed the only one by 
ich we can judge of him as a painter) I mean the Capella Siftina, 
In the Vatican, and conſider it as a work abounding with numberleſs 
W&=cellencies; but at the ſame time that I admire his conceptions, I can- 
Mot help thinking that the artiſt was as deſirous of ſhewing his ſu- 
erior {kill in the mechaniſm and contorſions of the human body, as 

4 tian and Paul V. eroneſe have been in ſhewing their knowledge in the 
Wer and extravagance of their har monious colouring. 


WW £aphacl, whoſe merits as a e I place above cenſure, had judg- 
ent and penetration enough to temper the ſeverity and extravagance 


L. 16 J 
af lis rival, and turn chem to cho greateſt advantage; but the world 
des produced fe geniuſes of this caſt; it is the Bee only that can ga« 
ther honey from every flower; this great maſter ſaw the neceſſity of 
ſine colouring; that he underſtood and practiſed it, we have the evidence 
of his works; and whoever will examine the Trangſiguration, and 
ſome other of his pictures, will find proofs of his abilities in this 
branch of the art, that would do hanour even to * pencil of 
Titian. 0 1 9 01 20 


The genius of Michael Angelo 1 e of Fry . Kind; as to "= 
ſtudied with the utmoſt care, and that nothing but the deepeſt reflec- 
tion can turn him to any advantage. Sir a would have done well, 
I think, in recommending him to the young ſtudent, to have pointed 
out to him in what manner he ought to, be ſtudied; for as there is no 
man whoſe ideas and conceptions are- more. elevated and ſublime, ſo | 
there is no man more proper to raiſe thoſe ſentiments, in the mind of | 
the young artiſt, that lead to the nobleſt ends, of painting; but the 
difficulty is in properly diſtinguiſhing where theſe beauties lie. They þ 
are to be choſen with a partial eye, otherwiſe extravagance may be I 
miſtaken for beauty, and caricatura for charaQer and expreſſio ion. ack 2 

The Carracci's, and paltieulurly — ſeem beſt to have under too 
and dived into the principles of this great man, as may be ſeen vi 
their works, and the Farne/e Gallery alone ſufficiently ſhews what uſe 
he has made of him. He has there ſtudied him; not as a ſervile copyiſt, 
but like a great maſter, by rouſing that fire, which has produced one of if 
the nobleſt works the art of - painting can boaſt of. 'Fhis is the on 
in which I ſee Michae/ Angelo, and in him, J muſt confeſs, Lam more 4 
ſtruck with the mind that conceived, than the hand that executed; 3 the a 
former 1s often ſublime, when the latter i 15 caricaturn. a A 
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1 ſhall conclude with Aneliug how far the Venetians have &eſcrvedlf 
the cenſure that has been thrown upon them; and how far their ex- 4 
cellencies are incompatible with the great ends of painting. It is but 

8 02 | N.. | reaſonable 1 


| | EN 

aſonable to aſk what Sir F——a has ſeen of, and where he has ſtu- 
ied this ſchool? Has he gone to the fountain head? Has he 
rounded his ideas of their imperfections, from their moſt capital works? 
Tas he ſtudied with attention and candour, the Martyrdom of Pieiro 
lartyre, in the convent of St. Giovanni and Paolo? The Aſſumption 
the Virgin at the high altar, in the Church of the Frari at Venice? 
The /ame ſubject in the Cathedral of Verona, by Titian? The Europa, 
4 many of the ceilings in the Doge's Palace, and ſeveral altar pieces in 
e churches at Venice, by Paul Verongſe? The organ doors of the Ma- 
* del Orto, and the Freſcos of the Tofetti Palace, in the ſame city, 
Wo 7 :ntoret? If he has, let him acquit his judgment ; let him with can- 
vor confeſs, and it can be no diſgrace to him, that theſe are works, 
Wat will ſtand in competition with any thing that the ſchools of Rome 
d Bologna ever produced; and let him then acknowledge, that fine 
4 louring, is not incompatible with the nobleſt paths of painting. 


My idea of the duty of a raintar is, | (however I may be deceived) 
WE repreſent his ſcenes, and particularly what relates to colouring, as 
1 rfect and as near to Nature as poſſible; nor will J adopt the ſenti- 
nts of any man that ſhall declare, that a November fog, (which 
" WWonceive to be the ſame thing in nature, as the wiligbt ſyſtem is in 
ting) can throw an additional luſtre upon any ſcene ; and let me 
| 4 , (ſuppoſing ourſelves ſpectators of thoſe tranſRtions) would the 
W-11:5/guration, or the Communion of St. Ferome, have been beheld with 
greater degree of beauty thro? ſuch a medium? Or that thoſe enchant- 
b of 4 ſcenes, which have been fo happily attempted and executed by 
ide Loraine, would have been properer ſubjects for the pencil, had 
t Sun, to which they owe their force and glory been obſcured by miſt 


4 vapour. 


"i t it not be ſuppoſed from hence, that I am prejudiced i in favour 
ny 49 the Venetians, any further than as I think they merit it, to the ex- 
ex- 1 ion of the other ſchools; I am only ſorry to find, that in an age, 

put 4 d in a country, wherein we have flattered ourſelves (but whether 
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| preſumptuouſly or not 1 cannot pretend to determine) that this obi 


wherein they have failed, Wherein they have excelled: that when vil 4 
taſte being confirmed and made perfect by inſtruction and experienct ; 


dwell upon the flowers of taſte and elegance, and gather their ſweet 
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art is upon the point of raiſing its drooping head, and viſiting us who 
have hitherto paſſed as it were unnoticed by its enlivening ray; I an 
ſorry, I ſay, that a ſchool ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed as that of Ve 
nice, ſhould, at fo critical a moment, ſtand in need of a champion tal 
vindicate its merits ; the enforcement of which muſt have had mon 
weight, and done more honour, as proceeding from him who ſtand 
forth the Prince and Director of this academy, than from the obſcure 
unknown pen, of an obſcure, unknown critic.  'Fhe young artiſf 
ſhould be taught to conſider the different ſchools, as uniting t chel 
different excellencies to form the perfect painter; and that ne 
who has this object in view, ſhould look upon himſelf as unchairie 
unprejudiced to the particular manners, of any particular ſchool of 
maſter; he ſhould learn to ſelect what is excellent, and to rejel 
what is vicious in them all; and it was incumbent upon him who 
thus become his inſtructor, to have pointed out to him, with candour ani 
impartiality, the merits of theſe different ſchools; to have ſhewn kin | 


* 


1 5 


he might then be at liberty to expatiate free and uncontrouled over th q 
ample field of knowledge; and that a mind thus formed; would oni f 


looking down with contempt and derifion, on the gay, deceitful pail 4 
of wild extravagance. 


—_— 


In this country there is a liberty to cenfure, or commend: A 4 
when we have ſeen the ſacred perſon of Majeſty itſelf, become ſub; : 
to this liberty, ſhall we ſpare Him, who is advancing doctrines hi 1 
tend to the utter abolition, of one of the principal branches of the 1 
of painting-Colouring ? He rejefts the Venetian for being replete w 
harmony : He recommends the Florentine for the want of it: He recoſ a 

mends the Bologneſe for reducing its maxims to Twylight and Chiaro Of 


curo; and may we not likewiſe ſuppoſe; tint at the fame time 1 
: could hope to enforce bis own ?. | = 
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It 15 my ſincere wiſh, that he may continue to tread the paths of ho- 


oble : 

Who our unrivalled ; and that he ſhall think it beneath the dignity of an. 3 
Ianrrtiſt, of a Prefident of a Royal Academy, to become the oracle of anꝝ!k 
Ve Weu5ion-room ;. where dirty, ſe/f-interefted panegyrich, or abuſe, as oc- : 


zafion requires, join hand in hand in deceiving the unwary publick; 
or let detraction and envy poiſon that tongue, from whence we ſhould 
oy inſtruction and advice; and, when 1 ignorance cannot approve, 
et not malevolence condemn, but rather let him give a nod of ſilent 
Ppprobation, on the merits of our illuſtrious predeceſſors; nor let him 
all the picture bad, becauſe its excellencies are beyond his compre- 
2 enſion. 


n uf | 
not 
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cure 


== Whatever may be the ſuoceſs of this inſtitution, the Royal Protector 
Ind cncourager of it, undoubtedly. deſerves our ſincereſt thanks: He is 
1 hot accountable for its progreſs; and let it be our duty, to render him 
ue acknowledgments, for the ſupport and protection of an art, whoſe. 
in hief and principal end is to civilize and poliſh: mankind.. 


How far theſe ſentiments may be agreeable to reaſon, I muſt leaves 
the judgment and candour of the world to determine; I can only 
Wy, aud I think it right ſo to N I NE. but a ſincere wiſh for 
he advancement of ſo noble an axt, has led me to give them to the 
oblic; and that neither prejudice nor reſentment. induced me to at- 
empt a confutation of ſome principles (for I think. they contain many 
Naccellent ones) delivered in theſe diſcourſes: and I can with the 
if reateſt truth affirm, that Lhave not even a perſonal knowledge of the 
ub; uthor of them. 
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